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four thousand tenements before the troops and sailors could get the flames under. In the panic and wrath consequent upon such an event, at such a moment, each of the adversaries accused the other of having deliberately set the town on fire. The British and German soldiers, being the stronger party of the two, acted upon their own theory of the case, and executed summary and indiscriminate vengeance upon individuals whom they suspected. "The gentleman," wrote Washington, " who brought the letter from General Howe, told Colonel Reed that several of our countrymen had been punished with various deaths, some by hanging, others by burning." Governor Tryon, judging another by himself, did not scruple to affirm that Washington had devised the plot; had selected and instructed the actual incendiaries; and had sent all the bells of the churches out of town, under pretence of casting them into cannon, in order to prevent the alarm of fire being given from the steeples.1 An exhaustive collection and collation of evidence has proved that the calamity was accidental.2 Whatever might have been its origin, the affair was an object-lesson of real importance; for the soldiers of the Government by whose orders Falmouth and Norfolk were laid in ashes had it very forcibly brought home to their convictions that it was a crime to destroy a town.2 At length Howe once more set his troops in motion; and the movement, though tardy, was strongly and
1  Governor Tryon to Lord George Germaine ; New York, Sept. 24,1776.
2 The Librarian of the New York Historical Society has been good enough to place in my hands a paper drawn up by his late brother, Mr. William Kelby, who preceded him in his present office.    This compilation, printed in 1866 in the Manual of the Corporation of the City of New York, contains extracts relating to the Great Fire taken from histories written near the time, from official despatches, from authoritative newspaper reports, and from contemporary private letters.    There was talk of a thousand, or even fifteen hundred, buildings having perished;  but the most precise computation, which classed the  houses destroyed  according  to the districts, placed them at four hundred and ninety-three.     A great multitude of persons were arrested and examined; but no evidence was found against them, and they, one and all, were set at liberty.    In a city under military government, and in a case where severity to the utmost limit of justice was a public duty, such lenity would never have been displayed